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ABSTRACT 

Good language users monitor and understand their own 
involvement in the learning process. They understand how language is 
used to make and reshape their world* Everyone needs to be allowed to 
test his or her personal theories of the world against practice and 
vice versa. Given the natvre jof society* it is important that 
conceptions of literacy begin with the notion of voice and the 
importance of hearing everyone's voice- Empowerment begins when each 
individual is able to name the world as he or she sees it. In naming 
the world through language* differences are noted and transformative 
conversations begin. From listening to new voices new anomalies can 
be identified* new conversations can be started, and potentially new 
behaviors can be explored* Classrooms organized on a theory of 
literacy that values hearing individual voices must be judged by a 
different set of performance criteria than has traditionally been the 
case. Strong communities are not formed on the basis of likeminded 
individuals, but rather on differences, where the different voices 
making up the community are heard and listened to. It is by hearing 
different voices that the resources available in a community of 
learners become known as well as transformed* Classrooms which place 
a priority on understanding the role that language plays in enhancing 
learning become communities of learners, as various e":^mples of 
children's writing illustrate* New criteria for a gc cheory of 
language include (1) allowing each person to have a T oice; (2) 
beginning needed conversations; and (3) providing a mechanism whereby 
those conversations can continue* (Twenty-five references and six 
figures of samples of children's writing are attached*) (MG) 
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We -find it interesting that once we learn a new word or have a new 
insight, we constantly catch ourselves working it into conversations. 
The day be-fore we didn't even have the term in our vocabulary; now, 
sudden), y , it seems to be the most power f ul concept we possess -for 
enplaining thi ngs. What ' s more , we sudden 1 y not i ce that others are 
using the concept* We are certain that we had never heard the word 
used be-fore yesterday* Now, we hear it everywhere! 

A-fter studying proficient readers and writers o-f various ages <Harste, 
Woodward , Burke, 1984; Harste, 1988; Short , 1986) , we re begi nni ng to 
understand this phenomenon. Good learners -focus their attention on 
the new rather than on the old. When you think about this, it makes 
sense. There's more to learn* 

We see learning as a search -for patterns that connect* It begins with 
an anomaly — something that doesn't click. It proceeds as we attempt 
to adjust our theories o-f the world in such a way that the anomaly 
becomes a pattern. 

Interaction -f aci 1 i tates this process* Because language is iaherentl y 
soc ial t 1 ear ni ng is enhanced through con versa t i on . Conver sat ion can 
create as wel 1 as r&sol ve anomal i es* 

Good 1 anguage users moni tor and understand thei r own i n vol vement i n 
the learni ng process* They understand how 1 anguage is used to make 
and reshape their world. 

Our de-f i ni t i on o-f 1 ear ni ng e>;pl ai ns why you sudden 1 y f i nd yoursel -f 
perseverating on a concept* It's an effort to make connections 
between the new and the old; either to -fit the new into your theory o-f 
the world or adjust your theory o-f the world to accommodate the new* 

Please note that we 're usi ng theory i n a personal sort of way * It's 
not something researchers have that teachers don't, for example* 
Separating theory and practice is dysfunctional. Both are part of a 
learni ng cycle. 

The back and forward move from theory to practice and practice to 
theory is the essence of learning for each of us* As teachers we must 
i nvi te everyone i n our cl assr oom to part i ci pate* As 1 anguage teachers 
we have a special responsibility in helping learners understand the 
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rol e of 1 anguage in learning. We 're goi ng to argue that new 
conceptions of curriculum ought not be macro-theories but rather 
practical theories of literacy built from the individual voice upward. 

Another way to say this is that everyone has to be allowed to test 
thei r personal theor i es of the war 1 d agai nst pract ice and vice versa* 
Success i s not a viable criteria to Judge the adequacy of pract i ce or 
theory. In f act , it is when app lie at i an and explanation fail that a 
space is created wherein new meanings and potentials for literacy 
rise* Our society, we will argue, is enriched by increasinq the 
number of such spaces. 

The cr i ter i a we use for judgi ng the adequacy of a theory of 1 anguage 
is the sense of urgency it creates in us* What does it make us want 
to do differently? Embedded within^ the notion of urgency are 
concepts of di f f erence and soci al purpose, 

Thi s paper argues that what a theory of 1 anguage changes says 
i mportant thi ngs about what the theory i s as wel 1 as whether or not i t 
makes any di ff erence in the 1 ar ger scheme of thi ngs. It might be 
dubbed the Marshal 1 McLuhan theory of 1 i ter acy . We wi 1 1 argue that 
the medium is the message? that not only what your theory is, but also 
how it is operationalized and what it changes are important* As such 
it is a call to 1 anguage educators to make their pol i t i cs ex pi i ci t and 
to recogni ze their i nvol vement in the process as someth 1 ng other than 
innocent . 

These thoughts onl y came to us qui t e recent 1 y , They have changed how 
we operate. We hope sharing our thinking wi 1 1 foster new 
conversat i ons i n educat i on , 



EDUCATION: FROM VOICE TO COMMUNITY 

Recently we had the opportunity to visit a Downs Syndrome classroom in 
San Bernardi no , Cal i f orni a , Pat Cousi ns had i ntroduced the teacher , 
Michael Omen, to whole language. The teacher in turn had introduced 
predictable books in his classroom as well as rnailbOtfes r a message 
board, a publishing program, and a reading-writing center. 

As part of the curri cul urn the children had been readi ng our children's 
book, It Didn't Frigthen He (Goss & Harste, 1981). Hearing that 
we were comi ng to the town , the teacher i nvi ted us to vi si t the 
cl assroom as part of a year-1 ong Authors Meet i ng Authors program 
within the curri cul urn. 

As the teacher was bei ng resourcef ul — as whol e 1 anguage teachers are 
prone to be — our visit was t i (ned to coi nci de with Parents ' Day . We 
were the outside guest speakers; the children were the featured 
authors. As part of the day , the teacher pul 1 ed the parents asi de to 
explain the rationale underlying the curriculum. 

As we walked into the room, 8-year old Sarah asked to read the book 
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It Didn't Frighten He/ to us. The parents came to observe. In the 
characteristic voice of the Downs Syndrome child Sarah read the book. 

Although each word of the text was not articulated, it was clear to 
both the parents and us that Sarah was reading the text and knew what 
each page said* She was particularly pleased with herself. One might 
say in fact that she was aglow and that it was contagious. 

As Sarah finished we proudly looked up at the parents. The -father 
1 ooked stunned * The mother , wi th tears in her eyes , Qrabbed and 
hugged Sarah. Turning to us she said with some desperat i on in her 
voice, "We didn't know that Sarah could learn to r ,! The doctors 
told us that she was brain dead ! ! 11 

Throughout the rest cf the day the parents trailed Pat, the teacher, 
and ourselves asking, "But if she isn't brain dead and can read, what 
should we be doing?" . There was a real sense of urgency in their 
inquir i es» 

We like this language story because it highlights the relationships 
among language and learning as well as learning and education* We 
think sometimes we forget what education is al 1 about. This language 
story reminds us that it is about altered and altering social 
relationships* 

Mr . Omen ' s introduct i on of pr edi ctabl e books into the cl assroom 
all owed Sarah access to 1 i teracy . She became a reader . 

Being a reader changed Sarah's parents' perception of Sarah. Among 
the sign if i cant others in her life, Sarah changed her social standing* 
Al though we have to question the wi sdom of the parents in belie ving 
thei r doctor , the point is that they coul d no 1 onger perceive Sarah , 
like their doctors had suggested , as brain dead . Sarah coul d read * 
Sarah could learn. They would have to interact with her differently. 

As language teachers we know that literacy empowers- Sarah makes this 
empowerment concrete. To become 1 i ter ate means to change one ' s soci al 
standing , to al ter one ' s posi t i on in the wor 1 d , to have a voi ce , to be 
heard* 

The empowering nature of language and literacy is why we and several 
others are such proponents of whol e 1 anguage . We see whole 1 anguage 
as an attempt to operational i z e what we cur rent 1 y know about + 1 anguage 
and 1 earning . In cl assroom environments based on what we current 1 y 
know* we have repeat edl y seen chi 1 dr en who had been si 1 enced gai n a 
voice. 

Gi ven the nature of our soci ety , we bel i eve it i s i mpor t ant that our 
concept i ons of 1 i ter acy begin wi th the notion of voi ce and the 
i mportance of hear ing everyone ' s voi ce- In supposed 1 y democrat i c 
soci et i es we especi al ly bel i eve it is i mpor t ant to hear voi ces whi ch 
have been previ ousl y si 1 enced . 
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Scholars, scholarship, and theories o-f language must not be thought o-f 
as politically neutral. To take no stance — to say what was good 
enough -for us is good enough -for our children — is to maintain the 
existing social order. To take no stance is to empower those who have 
always been empowered and di srempower the same groups that have a 1 ways 
been di sempowered . Politics is the language o-f priorities. 

What a theory changes tells you a 1 ot about what that theory is, 
Gi ven the nature o-f our soci ety , who our theor i es empower i s 
i mportant- 

I-f you understand this, then you can understand why we are never 
thr i 1 1 ed to see a good who! e 1 anguage teacher accept a gi -f ted and 
tal en ted teach i ng posi t i on. Whi 1 e we bel i eve these chi 1 dr en too need 
good education , they al ready -f i nd -he e>; i st i ng structure empower i ng , 
Educators as well as the theories o-f literacy they advocate must have 
a sense o-f social purpose about them. 

□ur cr i ter i a -f or a good theory o-f 1 i ter acy is the same as t or a good 
book , Does i t create a sense of urgency i n you? Sarah ' s 1 anguage 
story remi nds us o-f our cal 1 i ng by cl ar i f y i ng what we — as educators 
■fir st $ and 1 anguage spec! al i sts second -™ are all about 



VOICE 



Tom Fox, an ex-graduate student at Indiana in the Department o-f 
English, took as his di ssertati onal topic the setting up o-f a 
compos i t i on cl assroom wh i ch woul d empower each o-f the students in his 
class (Fox, 1986). He was somewhat disappointed with the results in 
that he didn't think that he had moved the students -far enough along. 

We think this -failure to recogni ze the progress that was made i s an 
easy one to -fall into. We tend to look -for progress in our terms, we 
tend not to be abl e to 1 i stent to hear power -f ul new voi ces tel 1 i ng us 
what di f rerence our di -f -f er ent 1 earni ng envi ronment has created * 

A journal entry -from one of the students in Tom Fox's composition 
cl ass is tel 1 i ng , Thi nk o-f the i nsi ght i nto 1 anguage this journal 
entry represents* She's a Black graduate o-f a Chicago high school. 
She ' s onl y a -freshman i n col 1 ege. We wi =h we had had her i nsi ght when 
we were her age: 

"I used to keep a journal and write all o-f the time. I tried to write 
di-f -f-erently than I speak.. .like the teachers wanted. But that's not 
me. Lately I've come to realize that writing is my enemy- 11 



At -first blush an entry such as this does not warm the cockles o-f a 
composition teacher's heart. Yet, it should. What she is saying is 
ex tremel y i mportant : Her i nsi ght can begi n a much needed 
conversati on. 



Put yoursel-f in a Black history class. Under these conditions, would 
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it be so di-f-ficult to see yoursel f sayi ng , 11 Late 1 y I've come to 
r eal i z e that the way I grew up is my enemy, 11 

"If the criteria doesn't change," she is saying, "I'll always come in 
last. We can't be equal on these terms. At best it is a game. It's 
not me , We have no true vol ce* 11 

She understands things we and other language educators don't. She's 
suggesting that in the very way we structure classrooms and school we 
pr i or i ti ze certai n voi ces and si mul taneousl y guarantee that others 
will be sil enced , Unt i 1 the rules change , she has no true voi ce . 

She under estands why the state testi ng movements i n Indi ana , Mi chi gan , 
Illinois and elsewhere are so misquided. She knows that since the 
rules haven't changed any educator who knows these states can predict 
which districts, which schools, which groups o-f children will come in 
■first, second, third, and last. Another test prioritizing the same 
old things won't solve a thing. 

Tom Fox 's curriculum was successful , It did empower students. 
Empowerment begi ns when each o-f us is abl e to name the wor 1 d as we sc?e 
it. It means calling a lemon a lemon. We are suggesting that we 
begi n her e , too. 

Language plays an i mportant role in educat i on . It is by nami ng the 
world as we see it through language that di -f -f erences are noted and 
trans-formative conversations begun - 

Language all ows us to parse ex per i ence. In thi s process, we make the 
sub ject i ve objective. The 1 abel s we create all ow us to di stance 
our sel ves -from the here and now as wel 1 as ob ject i -f y our ex peri ence. 
We can turn i t oven, study it, r e-f 1 ect on it, 

Gi vi ng express! on to a chunk o-f e* per i ence a-f -fords us the opportuni ty 
to make our ex per i ence publ i c , Because o-f i ts soci al nature , 
languaging sets up the potential -for conversations and, again, via 
distancing and the new perspectives that others of-fer, refle::ivity and 
more 1 earni ng. 

To be reflexive is to learn to use onesel -f and others as instruments 
-for learning. To be able to interrogate, as Tom Fom 's Black student 
was able to do, the social, historical, and political roots of the 
constructs by which she had been making sense o-f the world is to 
gl i mpse what role 1 i ter acy mi ght potent i al 1 y pi ay i n service o-f 
soci et i es such as ours . 

The Wr i t i ng-I s-My-Enemy 1 anguage story hi ghl i ghts how educat i on can 
take away voice as well as support its development. By understanding 
the 1 atter , new conversat i ons whi ch trans-form thi nking and educat i on 
are possible. As such this language story illustrates the generative 
power o-f voice as well as the role voice must play in a new 
ex pi anati on o-f how 1 anguage enhances 1 earni ng, Sarah ' s San Bernardi no 
1 anguage story demonstrates that when such new voi ces art? heard and 
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acted upon the result i s a changed soci al order * Together these 
1 anguage stor i es cl ar i i y the bi ndi ng and i mportant rel at i onship 
between literacy and citizenship* 

A good theory o-f literacy is like a good mirror. It allows us to see 
by putt i ng th i ngs i nto per spec ti ve . It al 1 ows us to unpack the 
constructs we use and see them in socio-political historical time. In 
a democracy literacy goes well beyond competency, training* 
consumer i sm, or even i ndoctr i nat i on . To be truly 1 i terate is to have 
and make choi ces as wel 1 as use 1 i teracy to reposi t i on yoursel f i n the 
soci al order * It goes wel 1 beyond decod i ng or encodi ng print* It 
even goes beyond reader response . To be truly 1 i terate is to use 
reading and writing to trans-form your understanding by using yoursel-f 
to outgrow your very sel -f . 

The Bl ack student i n Tom Fo>: ' s cl assroom has r i sen beyond -f al se 
consciousness. She sees hersel-f and old de-finitions o-f literacy as 
di sabl ing. It is from her vi si on that the potent i al ar i ses -for new 
conversations and the erasing o-f -false consciousness about our own 
work , the theor i es we propose , this conference , and what each 
politically represents. 



CONVERSATION 

The not i ons o-f voice and conversat i on we thi nk are power -f u I . They 
have about them the sense o-f oral language. While written language 
can serve the same -function as oral language* the distancing potential 
o-f language is highlighted- That's why it's so easy for others to 
think that they have deal t with your i deas once they have been wr i tten 
si mply by -filing them. Voice and conversat i on are what we see as 
primary- terms in a new theory o-f literacy. 

It i sn ' t the case that we ,onl y have a si ngl e voi ce , however . The 
process writing movement has taught us that pieces are sometimes best 
served by single voice, not people. 

We used to think that "role" was a more power -f ul construct than voi ce. 
Given a social model o-f literacy learning, we thought that what we 
needed to do was val ue col 1 aborat i on -for its abi 1 i ty to produce a 
group o-f likeminded individuals or thought collective. The role o-f 
the intellectual in such a collective was to articulate in theoretical 
terms the group ' s thi nk i ng . 

The problem with this position is that we still were prioritizing the 
academic voice. It was the voice that could lend credibility to the 
workings o-f the group- The value o-f teachers and researchers working 
together was that the researcher could put what the teacher knew in 
academi c terms , thus dressing up pr act i cal knowl edge and mak i ng it 
presentable. 

It took us a good long while to see this position as elitist. We now 
bel i eve that nei ther we nor you can speak -for others. Others must 
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speak for themselves. Nor is it the case that our voice is 
theoretical and the teacher's voice practical. It took an elementary 
classroom teacher to help gain this insight. 



Heidi Mills, David Whitin, and Jean Anne Clyde are editing a book on 
whole language (Mills, Whitin, & Clyde, in preparation). Their idea 
i s to have var i ous teachers wr i te prof i 1 es of thei r cl assroams i n 
hopes that readers will come to understand that whole language is a 
generat i ve phi 1 osophy of 1 anguage 1 ear ni ng , not a parti cular approach 
to instruction. To this end they invited some ten whole language 
teachers to descr i be thei r classrooms. 

Being recent graduates of Indiana University and victims of the 
posi ti on we were then tak i ng , it is not surpr i si ng that they wanted 
whol e 1 anguage theory cl ear 1 y arti cul a ted up front . To old ends they 
i nvi ted John Mc Inerny , a f i rst grade teacher from Ind i anapol i s, and 
myself (Harste) to write the opening piece. 

Thei r noti on was that I woul d ex pi i cate the tenets of a whole 1 anguage 
theory and that John , as a cl assroom teacher , woul d say whi ch ones he 
f ound cogent and how he went about i mp 1 ement i ng them in his cl assroom. 

Because deadl i nes st i 1 1 bother John , he took it upon hi msel f to cal 1 a 
1 uncheon meet i ng at Mama Gr i sant i ' s , a 1 ocal resturant , at whi ch ti me 
he hoped that he and I coul d settl e on what our chapter woul d be so 
that he could "get going. " 

In thinking about the chapter I had decided that what created in me a 
sense of urgency about whol e 1 anguage was peop le's 1 i mi ted def i n i t i on 
of what they thought whole 1 anguage was . To that end I had deci ded 
that what I wanted my part of the chapter to be was an ex pi i ca ti on of 
whol e 1 anguage as a theory of 1 anguage , a theory of 1 earni ng , and a 
theory of prof essi onal sel f — renewal - For each of these theses I had 
listed what I thought were the set of tenets or key assumptions that 
undergirded them. 

John tape recorded the sessi on — a very dangerous acti vi ty as any 
contributing author can tel 1 you. He even transcribed the tape and 
gave me a copy — an even more cr i pp 1 i ng act . 

At one point I say , " I want to know one thi ng . If 1 asked you what 
are the pr i nci p 1 es of 1 anguage or i nsi ghts i nto 1 anguage that have 
gui ded you, what are they?" 

He responds , " I nsi ghts i nto 1 anguage??? See now , that ' s not my 
concern. . . Insights into language, hum. That would be something I 
woul d tal k about in a coll ege c 1 assroom. My on 1 y concern i n the 
cl assroom i s to do unto the kids as I woul d want to be done unto me . 
I ' ve got to foil ow thei r 1 ead to a certai n point . Li ke I remember in 
school pi enty o-f bad ex per i ences , then i n 8th grade , I was part of a 
group of k i ds that were very good readers and the teacher wi sel y 
deci ded not to put us through a basal and sai d do whatever you want . 
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Do whatever you want , read whatever books you want , Just gi ve us a 
report on it. And the report could be in any -form. We did plays, 
standard book reports , anythi ng at all, I was thi nki ng about thi s 
this morning and thought we read All Quiet ort the Western Front j Of 
Hice and Wen , and Uncle Tom ' s Cab in , books we never woul d have 
touched unti 1 our jun i or or sen i or year in hi gh school . We thought we 
were hot stu-f-f so we tried them. That was the year in our li-fe when I 
probably read the widest variety o-f materials. And it w as because 
they Just let us go. 

JH: So, in some ways, what you're really saying is that when people 
start to talk to you about whole language there's a lot o-f resonance 
wi th your own ex per i ence. 

CNo one ever said I was a -fast learner! 3 

JM: Yeah* Yeah, and Just my attitude toward kids. I just want to 
treat them as people. I want to treat them as thinking people..,. 

JH: I -f I'm readi ng you correc tl y , thi s conversation rai ses a concern , 
I thi nk you are right. I-f I ask you what are the i nsi ghts you ' ve got 
about language that resonated with you -from whole language you'd say, 
"What are you talking about?" Right? Or, you'd say, "I don't 
know. . . I don ' t think about it in that way- " 

JM: Well, the -form o-f ^he question -frames the context o-f the answer, 

JH: And the other thing is that this book is really designed -for 
teachers so it concerns me because I *m not sure to start o-f-f the book 

— we *re supposed to be chapter one , you know — to start o-f-f the book 
out si de the concerns o-f teachers. . . . < pause) . - - There probabl y are other 
organi z ati onal styl es. * . We coul d , I suppose , even consi der doi ng a 
conversati on. 

JM: That was my -f ir st thought , was to have a conversati on and 
annotate i t later on - 

JH: Do you th i nk we coul d get to a point where we coul d gi ve peopl e a 
perspective o-f what whole language is? 

JM; Yeah, 

JH: From a conversati on? 

JM: Yeah. I think the -format itsel-f londs itsel-f to whole language 

— ideas passing among people. I think the -format itsel-f gives a 
message. 

JH: How do you think we should begin? 

JM: I kept thinking about the -first time my wi-fe met our relatives 
and how that rel ates. We were si tti ng and there riere about f i f teen c-f 
us at my aunt ' s house and my grandmother was maki ng a typi cal meal -for 
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our f ami 1 y — i t was someth ing like leg of 1 amb and 1 asagna . No 
connection to each other , but they had them lying around so they 
cooked them. So , f i f t een I tal i ans si tt i ng down , yel ling and shout i ng , 
and Carol comes from sort of a Germanic background — a bit more 
reserved. She 's waiting for everybody to sit down to eat. My cousin 
starts to eat , then he gets up to go to a hockey game , our other 
cousin sits down in his place, and starts to eat off his plate, our 
grandmother i s jumpi ng up and down mak i ng sure everyone i s served and 
Carol sits there waiting. And I said, "If you don't start eating, 
it'll al 1 be gone? 11 

Am I stretching it to suggest that this is something like whole 
language? Don't hold back until it all just falls into place, you've 
just got to do it . 

JH: I think that's a great place to start the article. 

JM: I felt like Carol when I f i rst started teach i ng . Now after four 
years , it f eel s much more comf or tab 1 e , but it didn't feel very 
comf or tab 1 e the f i r st year . 

JH: Well, you could cast yourself as a learner all the way through. 

JM: Right, because I feel very uncomfortable casting myself as 
someone who knows a lot about this. I get easi ly embarrassed when 
peopl e visit my classroom . I know where my cl assroom coul d be and I 
know where 1 it is now. It's not where I want it to be. In that sense 
I prefer to set myself up as a 1 earner .... 



You get the picture. We find the following observations more than 
just interesting: 

(1) John seems to make his share of theoretical points: "Well, the 
form of the question frames the context of the answer." "We think the 
format itself lends itself to whole language — ideas passing among 
peop 1 e . 11 These statements are extremel y theor et ical , i f not 

ac ad em i cal 1 y abstract . 

(2) Via metaphor he makes his thinking concrete and connectable. His 
story about his new bride meeting his I tal ian f ami ly is one with which 
teachers can connect and from wh i ch a sense of community can be 
devel oped . 

(3) * Our conversation confirms each other's thinking as well as 
transforms what the final product wi 1 1 1 ook like. It's a matter of 
really listening and building from each other's thinking. 

( 4) It's cl ear 1 y the case that we have a story to tell and that the 
prof ess i on i s enr i ched with our conversat i on- Mi ne is an old story — 
the value of front loading theory. His is the one that is fresh — 
what that theory looks like when transformed into guidelines for 
pract i ££. 
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As teachers and theori sts we tend to problematize the world for 
others. Our course syllabi and theories decide which constructs are 
most useful , wh i ch per spec t i ves shoul d be taken , which ideas are most 
productively dealt with in which sequence. 

We've begun trying to act differently- It's why ^e accepted an 
i nvi tat i on to come to Mount Sai nt Vi ncent Uni ver si ty and wor k for two 
weeks with an off-campus master's program. Andy Manning had designed 
the program around the not i on of education as i nqui ry . The fourteen 
students were all teachers , supervi sor s or ad mi ni str a tors in the Ki ngs 
County Di str i ct School Board . They had been conduct i ng research 
projects in their own classrooms throughout the year. We were invited 
to speak to the group in the fall as they were about to start on their 
projects and agai n thi s summer as they were about to pul 1 together and 
present what they made of their data. We accepted the invitation 
1 argel y to ex pi ore how one real 1 y goes about supporti ng teachers as 
they gain thei r own voi ce. We were i mpressed wi th the qual i ty of the 
these teachers' inquiries as well as their willingness to examine 
critically how their own involvement affected the results that they 
found - Several sai d they coul d never vi ew teach i ng the same way agai n 
— they ' d be aski ng di f f erent quest i ons, seeki ng di f f erent answers . 
As we 're wr i t i ng thi s pi ece we ' re not sure how successful thi s project 
will be- Both Andy and we have lots to learn. It's not easy 
support i ng the devel opment of other peop 1 e ' s voi ce. We haven ' t had a 
lot of practice- Probably it is because we have been shouting. 

We ' ve al so tr i ed to put our own teach i ng house in order . Several 
graduate students under the di recti on of Eg on Guba at Indi ana 
University began a collaborative ethnographic research project to look 
at teacher education (Be ver stock , Myers , Serebr i n $< Smi tten , 1988) • 
Their inquiry into my teaching <Harste) made me realise that I tended 
to treat 5~year ol ds and doctoral students qui te di f f erent 1 y than I do 
preser vi ce teachers. A 1 though I ended the course wi th an Expert 
Project in which the preservice teachers could choose any topic about 
the teach i ng of readi ng they wi shed to ex pi or e in depth , for most of 
the course I was pretty d i recti ve . I knew what they needed to know to 
become a teacher of readi ng and si mpl y ran them through the paces. 
Because many sessions i nvol ved the students i n smal 1 group di fscussions 
of topics of our choice I was happy even if they always weren't. The 
graduate students found that a lot of what I thought I was teaching 
made no sense to the students , that my demeanor i nt i mi dated them , and 
that often they did not feel they coul d ask me? thei r real questions, 

I 'm -going to begin and end the course with Expert Projects next year. 
It's a way for me to get to know what each student has to contribute 
to the curriculum- It's a way for me to extract myself from the 
center of i n struct i on and begi n to hear new voi ces. 

These efforts are small , but have a senst? of social purpose about 
them* We i nvi te you to begi n . By conti nui ng to prioritise our 
teacher voi ces , we si 1 ence others. By 1 i steni ng to new voices we 
identify new anomalies, start new conversations and explore 
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pot ent i ally new behaviors. Who woul d have ever thought that 1 earni ng 
to listen would have had such an educational comeback? 

John ' s story teaches us that the prerequisite -for such conversat i ons 
about education is that we begin to hear new voices. It is our belief 
that real conversations begin by und erst and inc) and using difference. 
It is diff erence that -forges communi ty as wel 1 as connectedness* 



COMMUNITY 

Lynn Manni ng i nvi ted us i nto her spl it f i rst and second grade 
c 1 assroom at The Head of St , Margaret ' s Bay i n Nova Scot i a , Canada. 
The chi 1 dr en had a spec i al treat -for us ^ a Jol ly Pos tmar/-type book 
(Ahlberg Ahlberg, i986) based on the various children's books that 
we had had a hand in authoring. Our Icky Picky Sister (Hazel & 
Harste, 1983) had made a great impression; "She rolled her eyes. She 
crossed her arms. She said she didn't like it," 

Each 1 ett er o-f i nvi t at ion was a Can ad i an original- Together they 
reflected a classroom environment where children were supported in 
their efforts to connect with books as wel 1 as ex pi ore the meaning 
potential of language through writing, 

Sandy wrote us a letter, "Dear Jerry, Our sister bugs .us when we 
work- Can you write us a book so our sister will settle down. If you 
give us it , we will read it to her" ( see Fi gure 1 ) „ 

Julia connected with another of our books, Cats (Burke & Harste, 
1983), "Dear Jerry: We really like the way you make those little 
sayings like 'The ancient Egyptians thought that cats were sacred 
symbols of the gods, ' We wanted a cat but dad hates Furry creatures" 
(see Figure 2) , 

Patrick wrote his 1 etter in code. Knowing of our interest in animal s 
gi ven the books we had wr i tten (A Dog i s to Lov e ; An imal Babi es ; A 
Horse? Of Course) , he included a very clever "Animal Peka Boo Book" 
(see Figure 3), Erin and Amy collaborated together and wrote us a 
poem, "Roses are red, violets are blue, you are the best author I ever 
knew" (see Figure 4) • 

Several children asked us to write an equivalent book for little 
brothers, Kelly didn't ask, she wrote her own predictable "Icky Picky 
Brothers 0 book ending each pag^ with "I wish we had a sister" (see 
Figure 5> , "Sometimes my brother is a pain because he puts soap and 

1 ot i on on my toothbrush before I brush my teeth I wi sh we had a 

sister (Page 1 ) ! When I have a nap he wakes us up and says that it is 
time for lunch. I go out but lunch isn't on the table,,*, I wish we 
had a sister! (Page 2> ! 

Lynn has what we would call a seamless curriculum. The children know 
what they have to do as well as what they want to do and get on doing 
it, Chi 1 dr en move f r eel y from one activity to the next- 
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Lynn worries that the children in her classroom do not finish 
everything they start. We told her not to, that what we were arguing 
was that educator's and 1 anguage theor i st s too need to t ake a -fresh 
pi ece of paper. 

Lynn has a pen pa2 s project with a fellow class of first graders "in 
the valley." Julia's letter follows. It's a ne*-i form, a clever 
synthesis of what is currently on the floor of literacy in the 
classroom. 

Her opening page reads: "To Patty, from Julia." She includes the 
date , "May 20 , " and not i nsi gni can'/ ' v gi ven that it's spr i ng — a 
kite. She decorates the kite wi + .< hearts to sign affection and 
friendship (see Figure 6.1). 

Page 2 reads: "Dear Patty, I'm in grade 1. Our brother is 2 years 
old so he doesn ' t go to school or playschool . There ' s onl y one 
problem with us we HATE MY BROTHER III" It's important to note her 
variations of print. The "Dear " is flowery. The "We hate our 
brother" in oversized letters thus giving the effect of yelling. Her 
artwork, the disgusted face of a 7-year old sister, is masterful. If 
we asked you to take out a pi ece of paper and draw a face showi ng 
total disgust, could you do as well? We know we'd have trouble. She 
cl oses with "Sorry for yel 1 i ng " ( see Fi gure 6.2). 

Page 3 reads: "We hope you understand because HE'S A PAIN IN THE 
BUT!!!!" She adds parenthetically "Sorry for yelling again," She 
embel 1 i shes this page too with art , though what makes i t great i s her 
i nt ui t i ve under standi ng of the cooper at i ve principles of 1 arquage and 
how they can be broken i n the servi ce of communi cat i on ( see Fi gure 
6-3). 

Page 4 reads: "Our brother wal ks on our stomach and won " t share his 
stuff with us and gets a lot of attention AND we HATE IT!!!! Sorry 
again" (see Figure 6.4). 

She closes with a simple "Love Julia H. 11 (see Figure 6.3). Wow, don't 
you hope she someday g©ts a job for Hallmark? 

We chose a community language story to illustrate that classrooms 
organ i zed on a theory of 1 i teracy that val ues hear i ng indivi dual 
voi ces must be judged by a di ff erent set of performance cr i ter i a than 
has t r adi ti onal 1 y been the case . To eval uate Julia's growth on the 
basi s of spel 1 i ng , grammar , genre or sven more gener i cal 1 y 
"devel op men t 11 i s t o i mpose old eyes on a new event . 

Di ff erent envi ronments support di ff erent 1 earni ng" We need to 

ex pi ore new concept i ons of 1 i teracy on t hei r own ; erms , not i n terms 

of constructs we used to make sense of an ear 1 i er def i ni t i on • 

It dr i ves us nuts when peopl e use convent i on as a criterion to judge a 
good whole language program. The really interesting things are 
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happen! ng elsewhere* At best convent! onal control is a fringe benef i t 
of the 1 anguage process- 



It is not i nsi gni f i cant that the 1 etter s coming out of Lynn Manni ng ' s 
cl assroom are a new genre- To judge them on the basi s of the parts of 
a friendly 1 etter i s to mi ss thei r uni queness , thei r di f f er ence , thei r 
fundamental chal 1 enge to extant def i n i t i ons of 1 i teracy * There i s no 
frozen genre form that coul d be set up as a cr i ter i on - They represent 
a var i ety of new genre as wel 1 as a var i ety of broader scr i mm ages 
between old and new forms- To use genre as the 1 ens through whi ch to 
make sense of Lynn ' s cl assroom is to di stort , i f not mi ss , the new 
1 i teracy event - 

If qenre i s i mportant chi 1 dren wri 1 1 encounter i t as they ex pi ore 
var i ous contexts of 1 i teracy * It's like Dolch si ght words. Si nee 
Dol ch words are supposed 1 y the most tr equentl y encountered words i n 
the Eng 1 i sh 1 anguage , we need not use them as a curr i cul ar bl ocking 
var i abl e — ch i 1 dren will encounter them natural 1 y if we but 1 et them 
read widely. 

We somet i mes th ink that soci o-economi c status , restr i cted and 

el aborated codes , cl ass , role, genre, wel 1 — f ormedness , I . Q. , 

devel op mental stages , and other constructs are si mp 1 y bl ock ing 

var i abl es hal 1 uc i nated by neo-behavi or i sts in 1 i ngui st i cs , psycho 1 ogy , 

and soci ol ogy so that they woul d have somet h i ng to run thei r 

stat i st i cal data agai nst * They shoul d have no a pr i or i real i ty in a 

new theory of 1 i teracy- We all pi ay many rol es even in the same 

context * It depends on the mi nd of the behol der . Soci al cl ass i s a 

state of mind. Social class is more an attitude than a fixed state of 

being. Even yuppiehood can be outgrown. 

To say thi s is not to trivialize soci al cl ass nor the struggl e that 
1 i es ahead i n transf or mi ng our var i ous soci et i es. It is to caut i on 
us , rather , that we shoul d not f reeze th i s construct by front 1 oadi nrj 
our theor i es of 1 i teracy wi th it. Good theor i es of 1 i teracy create 
real iti es as wel 1 as ref 1 ect the/n- 



Devel op men t assumes cont i nui ty and connectedness between an old and 
new paradigm and hence, too, misleads. That's why emergent scales of 
literacy are misguided. They legitimize cataracts when 20/20 vision 
i s needed. Tomorrow i s another day for us as wel 1 as f or those whose 
theoretical position differs from ours. New suspected patterns must 
be nuted in penc i 1 , not in ink. 

We think it is worthwhile even to suppose that such things as ability 
and di sabi 1 i ty are a f uncti on of context , not genet i cs* We must 
assume di ff erences and 1 earn to ex pi ore what these di f f erences are in 
their own right. To do otherwise is a failure to appreciate and 
ex pi ore the potent i al s that theor et i cal di f f erence makes . 

We still maintain that experience is a more viable construct for 
understand i ng 1 anguage 1 earni ng than devel op mental stage theory 
(Harste , Woodward , Burke, 1984) . Sociol inguistically experience can 
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be operat i onal i z ed as that which is highlighted in the language 
communi ty at a gi ven moment i n soci o, political, and historical t i me . 

Julia's letter is a magnificent orchestration o-f the contents o-f 
1 i t eracy she is experiencing. In her letter one can see the i n -f 1 uence 
of the book hy Itiky Picky Sister 1 our visit to her classroom, our 
suggestion that they write the sequel Our Icky Picky Brother * her 
under st andi ng o-f humor , o-f 1 ett er writing, o-f her pen pal and what she 
mi gh t en Joy * Yet , she too is not a -free agent - She too is operat i ng 
under constraints* If she wants to send her pen pal a letter, it has 
to be done now to be delivered prior to their Fen Fal Party next week* 

If 5 as cognitive psychal ogi st s tell us , 1 earni ng is a search -for 
patterns that connect, then Julia's performance is significant* Her 
meaning making represents patterns that connect among experience and 
text, task and text, teKt and text* To see this e-ffort as cute but 
essent ially -falling out si de the mai n stream of 1 ett er writing is to 
fail to appreciate the power -f ul theory of 1 i t eracy th at supported its 
bl ossomi ng in this cl assroom* It is al so a -failure to see learning as 
potent i al behavior and an ex c use -for not ex pi or ing the under standi ng a 
di f f er ent vi ew o-f 1 i tsr acy provi des* 

The pr obi em is th at not onl V do we use the wrong set o-f cr i ter i a by 
whi ch to Judge di -f -f er enc e * but that we use much too narrow a set * A 
good language arts program expands communication potential rather than 
shuts i t dawn . It is through the ex pan si on o-f communi c at i on potent i al 
that new voi ces can be heard „ 

Jul i a ' s 1 etter is a prol 1 -f erat i on o-f si gns . She e-f -f ect i vel y 
orchestrates art, 1 ay out , print, arrows , and various type-f aces to 
commun i cat e her message, Li ke good literature, t here are 1 ayers and 
1 ayers of meani ng. There i = the sur -f ace text, as wel 1 as sub t ett t s — 
hearts -for 1 ove 7 k i t es -for spr i ng . Together this orchestration 
communi cat es outward as wel 1 as i nward — who she is, what she 1 i kes , 
what recent events are important to her- The result says much about 
her ; it communi cat es as wel 1 as connects * 

Art , musi c , dance , mathemat i c s , and other communi cat i on syst ems are 
1 anguages too. We cannot and shoul d not demand th at art i sts speak 
Engl i s*h any more than we ce*n assume other cu L tures speak Engl i sh . We 
del ude oursel ves i -f we be! i eve the verboc en tr i c ways in whi ch we teach 
math ? art, musi c and even French in our French i mmersi an school s 
adequatel y address the i ssue- 

School s shoul d be places where various voi ces can be heard usi ng 

var i ous medi a* We assume th at other sign systems f unct i on cogni t i vel y 

and sociologically much as language does and hypothesise that what we 

have sai d about 1 anguage in a system o-f knowi ng , 1 earni ng * and 

e due at i on hoi ds for other communi cat i on systems, We do not bel i eve 

that persons or cultural groups whose domi nant way o-f knowi ng is 

something other than language are less literate or less logical than 

are those whose dominant way o-f knowing is language* Di-f-ferent 

cultural groups have different waVs of knowing. By not opening up our 
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1 anguage art s curricula to these ways of knowi ng we reproduce the 
soc i al order , By keepi ng our curricula li ngua- or verbocentr i c we 
predetermine whi ch voices will or will not De heard , 

That Abori gines are and conti nue to be on the bottom of the 1 i teracy 
1 adder i n Austr al i a , Samoeans i n Hawai i , and the Nat i ve Amer i cans in 
the United States and Canada, should give us pause- The push should 
not be to make them or eo cooki es — black on the out si de; whi te 
inside- Rather we shoul d be aski ng ours el ves , "What kind of 
envi ronment can we set up i n oar classroom so that these voices can be 
heard?" Thi s is not easy but it is the stuff from whi ch a more 
democr at i c model of 1 iteracV can evol ve . 

We found Shirley Brice Heath's work absolutely liberating when it 
first came out (Heathi 1983). She helped us understand context in a 
new way — as part of the 1 i ngui st i c si gn . We now operat i onal 1 y 
define culutre for ourselves as when we hear oursel ves sound i ng like 
our mothers and we promi sec) we woul d never sound like them. Context 
and cul ture are not thi ngs we can 1 eave on the school house steps; 
they are part of each of our ways wi th words. 

Yet to prioritise and never real 1 y quest i on school 1 i teracy , as she 
and the townspeople teachers with whom she worked did, is a funny 
J ui< tap os i t i on of 1 i teracy , school i ng , and citizenship. The peopl e of 
Roadvi 1 1 e and Track ton have alternate ways of knowi ng whi ch enr i ch 
both their lives and ours. She showed us this with stunning clarity. 
But she also shows us that both she and we have yet to learn how to 
val ue their voices as we move between practice and theory. 

Karen Smi th , a si x th grade t eacher from Tempe , Arizona, begi ns to have 
her students ei<pl or e cul ture by capi tal i 2 i ng on the var i ous ethni c 
groups that make up her inner city classroom. Not only did this study 
gi ve students a new respect for thei r own cul ture , but those of 
other s. When we vi deot aped in thei r cl assroom for a new videotape 
ser i es that we are devel opi ng (Harste Zt Jurewi cz , in process) , they 
were as i ntarested i n our German and pol i sh backgrounds as we were i n 
thei r backgrounds. We became a cl a^sroom resource. A group of 
Students r eadi ng The Steppe interviewed members of the camera crew 
in an effort to relate the experiences of the family in the story to 
American immigration and the experiences of tneir own f ami lies. 

When we ex pi ore thi nQs that are of i importance to us , we make 
connections at the level of values. It is from understanding 
di ff erence that new op p or tun i ti es for making connect i ons is made 
possi bl e. 

In similar regard * we don 't think we have the ri ght to pr i or i t ir e our 
voi ce about the future. If there is one thing we'va 1 earned latel y it 
is onl y in conversat i on that we can overcome havi ng had our hand i n 
the cooki e jar and the false consciousness whi ch it i n duces. We thi nk 
we must begin by all owi ng all voi ces to be heard and on this basis 
begi n needed new conversat i ons and col 1 ective act i on . 
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As many o-f you know we ' ve been worki ng in cl assrooms usi ng an 
author i ng cycl e as a -frame -for org an i z i ng curri cul ar experiences 
(Harste & Jurewicz, 1985; Harste, Pierce & Cairney, 1985; Harste, 
Short , & Burke, 1988) . For us the author i ng cycl e is a metaphor -for 
the 1 earni ng cycl e. Several scholars have attempted to devel op 
heuristics which convey this cycle — acta on/re* 1 ect i on /rel 1 ex i vi ty ; 
engage/connect/reflect; percei vi ng/i deati ng /present i ng (Peirce, 1966; 
Smith, £ . B. , 1987; Snyder, 1986; Stephens, 1986) . 

After havi ng started in cl assrooms wi th wri t i ng we began ex pi or i ng 
what the authoring cycle might look like when reading as opposed to 
writing was the highlighted language system (Short, 1986). The result 
was Literature Circles where groups o-f children chose what books they 
read, kept a Literature Log of what connections they make, shared 
their connect i ons and understand i ng i n a group , and -finally 
col 1 ect i vel y deci ded , usi ng any sign system they desi red , whi ch o-f all 
their understandings they would present to the group. 

More recent 1 y we ' ve begun to ax pi ore what the author i ng cycl e mi ght 
look like when art or music or som^ other communication system is the 
highlighted system. Laura Westberg, a graduate student in Early 
Chi 1 dhood Educat i on , has been worki ng in a 3-4 preschool room. Usi ng 
what we 1 earned -from our work in 1 i terature , she begi ns by al 1 owi ng 
chi 1 dren f i rst to ex pi ore art widely. To thi s end she br i ngs in -f i ne 
art pi eces and sets them around the cl assroom. Chi 1 dren 1 i ve wi th the 
pi eces and then deci de whi ch to study more i n-depth . Laura gi ves them 
a journal . They record thei r observations and then come to d iscuss 
their findings. 

After study i ng a post-i mpressi oni st i c portrai t of a woman , Vi ctor 
wrote in his Journal, "She has a long neck. She has skinny eyebrows. 1 ' 
In the group Laura explores whether or not they have ever seen people 
wi th such 1 ong necks, and i f not T what they thought the art i st was 
try i nq to say. Afterwards chi 1 dren exp 1 ore the medi a by maki nQ thei r 
own cr eat i ons . 

Vi ctor made a bull out of cl ay. He took his bull over and set i t next 
to one that Picasso had made. We loved his comment , "Boy, Picasso 
didn't know much about maki ng bulls, did he? M 

Victor's comment personally connects him with the history of art that 
precedes him. His comment reflects membership in "the literacy club" 
<Smi th , 1987) . Hi s voice i s valued . He has make an entree to both 
conversat i on and communi ty . 

David Bleich and the senior author offered a doctoral seminar on 
"Soci al Per spec ti ves on Li teracy . " Bui 1 di ng off of the book Women ' s 
Ways of Knowing ( T Jel enky , Cl i nchy , Gal dberger , & Tarul e , 1986) the 
course . was org an i zed so that the course i nstructors and the students 
mi ght 1 i ve the thesi s that communi ty and connectedness are the 
hal 1 marks of knowi ng . Instead of an adversari al model of 1 i teracy , 
collaborative workgroups were formed- Each session had a plenary 
sessi on as wel 1 as sm^l 1 group work t i me in whi ch students shared 
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two-page -free write response papers to the readings that were bei ng 
done . 

Ji ng Tai , a doctor a 1 student -from mainland Chi na , was a member o-f this 
class* Although he participated in small group discussion he had no 
public voice* Our task was to -find a plenary setting in which he 
woul d be the expert- Knowi ng his background in literature, we i nvi ted 
Susan Gubar , a 1 eadi ng -f emi ni st on campus , to speak . We wanted her to 
critique and make publ ic her concerns about our mal e e-f -forts at 
creati ng a cl assroom envi ronrsnt where other voices coul d be heard , as 
wel 1 as talk about her schol ar 1 y cr i t i ques o-f sup posed 1 y great 
1 iter-ature and the i mage and si 1 enci ng o-f women she -found they 
embodi ed P 

Most students — as well as at least one o-f the course instructors — 
-found the sessi on over wh el mi ng * Susan made the assumpt i on that any 
doctoral student worth his or her salt would be as -familiar with 
El izabethi an 1 iterature as she was* During the question and answer 
sessi on, Ji ng Tai spoke up . He was concerned about the i mpl i cat i ons 
o-f her talk -for what Chinese literature he should teach* He waited 
pat i ent 1 y to see i -f others had a quest i on and then asked his second * 
"Ex pi ai n what you mean when you say it is not just what 1 i terature i s 
presented , but how it is interrogated that is i mport ant * 11 

Davi d Bl ei ch i nt err up ted one o-f J i ng Tai ' s quest i ons to ask his own * 
Jing Tai never went back to -finish asking his question when the 
opportuni ty 1 at er arose . At break we badgered Bl ei ch sayi ng , "Don ' t 
you appreciate an historical moment when it occurs!? 11 He hadn't 
noticed, until we pointed it out, that Jing Tai had gained a public 
voi ce and an al t er ed soci al posi t i on * 

Strong communi t i es are not -formed on the basi s o-f 1 i kemi nded 

i ndi vi dual s , but rather on di -f -f er ence , where the d i -f -f erent voi ces 

making up the community are heard and listened to. It is by hearing 

di -f-f erent voices that the resources avai 1 abl e in a community o-f 

1 earners become known as wel 1 as transformed * I-f everyone thinks 

alike there is no conversation* It is -from di-f-ference that real 

conversat i on begi ns* 

In classrooms we have -found that the more each person gains their own 
voi ce i the more of a thought col 1 ect i ve we become- Face to -face 
conversation is key* We like to set up workgroups so that initially 
the participants are eye ball to eye ball and knee to knee* 

The . -f unct i on o-f curricul um is to qi ve perspect i ve* Classrooms whi ch 
pr i or i t i ze under standi ng the role that 1 anguage pi ays i n enhanci ng 
1 earni ng become cofiimuni t i es o-f 1 earners* To have a sense o-f urgency 
is to see curriculum in service o-f community and to understand 
pol itics as a 1 anquage o-f pr ior i t i es* 



CONCLUSION 
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Our new cr i ter i a for a good theory of 1 anguage i s rooted i n our 

bel i ef s about the nature of our soci ety as wel 1 as our under standi ng 

of the role that 1 anguage pi ays in a system of knowi ng : 

1 - Di d we al 1 ow each person i n the communi ty to have a voi ce — to 
name the wor Id as they see it? The cr i ter i a we use to see if this is 
operati onal ized is whether or not at the end of a course we can poi nt 
to one thing at least that each student has taught us. 

2- Did we begin needed new conversations? The criteria we use here 
i s the number of unant i c i pated conversat i ons that were begun . One 
si mp 1 e way that we moni tor progress on this front is to ask what are 
we th i nki ng about now that we weren ' t thinking about when the course 
began. What new sense of urgency do we have? 

3. Did we provi de a mechani sm whereby those conversat i ons can 
continue? This is tricky, yet it is the most important. In research 
terms we call this "pragmatic effect." What happens when we remove 
ourselves from the sett i ng? Thi s may be the cr i ter i on we all shoul d 
use. It's an i ndi cat i on of what your theory changed , i f any thi ng . 
We ' ve had some i nf ormal study groups that have gone meet i ng formal 1 y 
up to six months af ter a course. We take i t as success that students 
who were at I ndi ana Uni ver si ty at the same t i me st i 1 1 regul ar 1 y 
communi cate with each other , and that the most common compl ai nt we 
receive from recent graduates is that their host institution is a 
"wasteland — nobody to think with." We take it as a failure on our 
part that many of our students want to move rather than work at 
devel opi ng col 1 abor at i ve i nterdi sci pi i nary thought col 1 ect i ves of 
f acul ty and teacher groups in thei r own area. We haven ' t communicated 
i t wel 1 — new conceptions of 1 i teracy take action as wel 1 as 
r ef 1 ect i an * 

In par t i ng we want to poi nt out that these performance criteria 
semantical ly reside in a different ballpark from those we've 
t radi t i onal ly used — convent i on and control . We see cr i ter i a such as 
these as havi ng the potent i al for hear i ng new voices , start i nq new 
conversations, and becomi ng a r ef 1 ex i ve communi ty of 1 anguage 1 earners 
who act knowi ng f lu 1 wel 1 how thei r theory of 1 anguage can make a 
transfer mat i ve di f ference- 
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Figure l. Letter (Sandy, Grade 1) . 

Figure 2. Letter (Julia, Grade 2). 

Figure 3. Letter and "Animal Peka Book Book 11 Page (Patrick, Grade 1). 

Figure 4. Poem (Erin, Grade 1; Amy, Grade 2). 

Figure 5. " Icky Picky Brothers" Book Pages (Kelly, Grade 2). 

Figure 6. Pen Pal Letter (Julia, Grade 2). 
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